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European Notes 
Robert C. Dexter 


Praha, Czechoslovakia, 
September 10, 1937. 

At long last Iam here in Praha, the final 
objective of my journey, and, from the 
point of view of religious liberalism, per- 
haps the most interesting of all the places 
I have been this summer. As most of the 
readers of The Register know, I am here at 
the invitation of the National Czecho- 
slovak Church, extended through its 
Patriarch, Dr. Prochazka. 

Despite all that has been said and writ- 
ten regarding the Czechoslovak National 
Church, I feel sure that we in America do 
not realize the significance of the movement 
here. Starting with a comparatively few 
members in 1920, when over two million 
Czechs and Slovaks left the Roman 
Church, it has now almost a million mem- 
bers; as a Calvinist Czech said to me at 
Oxford, it is the fastest-growing Church in 
Europe, if not in the world. In the begin- 

‘ning, it could have gone in many direc- 
tions; some of its leaders wished it to be- 
come an integral part of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, thus linking the Czechs with 
their fellow Slavs. But among the Czech 
people there has always been a deep and 
profound spirit of liberalism and the lead- 
ers rejected, not only the Greek Catholic 
position, but that of most of Protestant 
orthodoxy. as well. 

It is significant that, despite all sorts of 
overtures and offers of help from strong 
western European churches, the Czech 
Church, so far, has deliberately and with 
its eyes wide open allied itself with the 
liberal movements in religion. Its con- 
tacts from the beginning have been with 
European and American liberals. It is 
true that many of its people, recently de- 


tached from Rome, have not yet come to | 
' his greetings to our churches and his many 


realize the significance or the meaning of 
their new religious orientation; even some 


of the priests still hark back to their ° 


earlier Catholic traditions and observ- 
ances; but the younger men and the leaders 
of the Church are, in my judgment, gen- 
uine liberals. 

It is not only to study the religious sit- 
uation that I am here. Few European 


countries, with the exception of those in _ 


Scandinavia, are as truly democratic as 
Czechoslovakia, and in none has a real 
democracy developed so quickly, It is 
true that the Czech tradition is democratic. 
The old nobility, at least those who were 
not exiled after the Battle of the White 
Mountain, in which the Protestant Hus- 
sites suffered a crushing defeat, allied 
themselves with the Hapsburgs, and the 
leaders of the independence movement 
came from the common people. The ac- 
ecomplishments of the republic have been 
tremendous; the spirit and traditions of the 
people are in part responsible, but they 
have been remarkably fortunate in their 


leadership. Dr. Masaryk has been and 
still is one of the great men of the century, 
and indeed of all time. We Unitarians 
feel a special pride in him, as his wife, to 
whom he says he owes much, was an 
American Unitarian and they were married 
in the Church of the Savior in Brooklyn. 
The present president, Benes, Masaryk’s 
younger colleague in revolutionary days, 
is also one of the ablest of the European 
statesmen. 

Both presidents of the republic have 
been sociologists. As a _ semisociologist 
myself this seems to me almost as good as 
Plato’s Republic, where the rulers were all 
philosophers. I am very anxious while 
here to get a clear picture of the social, 
economic and political developments, as 
well as the religious. I also want to get 
the Czech point of view on the inter- 
national] situation and if possible an idea of 
the condition of the minorities. 

My contacts here have been most inter- 
esting and enlightening. I was met on 
arrival by two ministers of the National 
Church and Dr. Capek and Mr. Haspl, of 
our own Unitarian mission. It was good 
to see familiar faces, especially where one 
could not even make out the street signs. 
The evening I arrived, the 7th, I spoke ata 
meeting in Charlotte Masaryk Hall—the 
Unitarian mission. Mrs. Rees, who had 
arrived the same afternoon, also spoke, 
and made, as she always does, a very 
pleasant impression. Dr. Capek inter- 
preted for us; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I’m sure his interpretation im- 
proved on the original. 


Wednesday morning, I called formally . 


on the Patriarch, a delightful man and a 
genuine religious leader. He was most 
friendly and cordial and asked me to send 


friends and colleaguesin America. Follow- 
ing that I called on an old friend of mine 
now in the Foreign Office here from whom I 
received much valuable help and informa- 
tion. In the evening I had the very inter- 
esting experience of addressing some forty 
or fifty of the ministers of the National 
2 ee and also Dr. Capek—on the 
function of the minister in the field of 
social relations. Dr. Prochazka presided 
and made a very kind comment regarding 
the similarity of the aims and purposes of 
our churches. My address was trans- 
lated by Dr. Novak, whom some of you 
know from his visit to America last sum- 
mer, and there were many keen questions 
and a number of comments. It seemed 
very like a similar meeting at home, de- 
spite the difference of language. 

Thursday afternoon we spent in sight- 
seeing; Praha is one of the oldest cities in 
Europe and is dotted with monuments of 
the Middle Ages. We had our dinner in a 
restaurant on a hill overlooking the city; 


' building, simple as all their churches are. 


ee 


the sunset view was magnificent, with the 

old buildings and towers bathed in a golden 

glow, and then later on the lights and the 
illuminated towers made one think of 
Fairyland. We went then from one kind : 
of beauty to another; I was taken to the ‘ 
recently erected Smikhov church, very + 
modern but exceedingly attractive; the ; 
interior rather plain and severe, but very | 
restful. There I spoke to three hundred t 
people—a public lecture on the subject, 
“The Religious and Social Situation in 
America.”’ 

Friday I met a number of people and 
also followed the good old American cus- 
tom of “poking about”’ by myself. Frankly, 
I was rather pleased that I could get about; 
the people are most friendly and helpful. 
In the evening I was given a delightful lit- h 
tle dinner by the Patriarch, to which a 
party of twelve, some of the leaders of the 
Church and their wives, were invited. A 
most jolly occasion, ending as I am told 
most Czech dinners do, with the singing of ; 
charming Bohemian songs. 

Saturday morning I spent with Dr. 
Capek going over the Unitarian building; f 
and in the afternoon went to see Smetana’s 1 
“The Bartered Bride,’ perhaps the best- . 


pnaltiaenatarty 


known and certainly the best-loved 
Czech opera. The music was excellent 
and the costumes and dancing splendid. . 
Mrs. Capek had prepared a summary in : 
English which was very helpful to Mr. and ; 
Mrs. Rees and to me, three benighted 
foreigners. Ispent last night in the atelier 
of Maitre Beilek, one of the famous Praha 
sculptors, whose wooden statues adorn 
many of the National churches. There at 
the invitation of his daughter I met about 
forty of the social workers of Praha, and 
discussed with them the development of 
social work in America; again a real dis- 
cussion with questions and comments. A 
common interest breaks down all barriers 
of race and language. 

This morning capped my first week in 
Czechoslovakia. I was asked to speak in 
the largest of the National churches here; 
that of Vinohrady. It is a very modern 


The liturgy is very beautiful; it may be 
that I am not radical enough, but I must 
confess I enjoyed it, and there was little 
or nothing that any tolerant Protestant 
could object to. A social emphasis beauti- 
fully expressed pervades the whole; in- 
deed, in many ways it is an unusual com- 
bination of the traditional and the rational. 
One thousand people greeted me when I 
rose to speak; we had prepared five hun- 
dred Czech translations; but they were in- 
adequate; the minister had to read my 
address after all. After the service and 
sermon, there was a very cordial address 
of welcome by the minister, and also by 
one of the women of the church, and one 
of the young people, the latter two in 
English. They both sent cordial greetings 
to our churches and particularly to our 
young people. 


cA ae: ie Toe ie cies 
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Classic Unitarian Architecture 
Charles Lyttle 


Dr. Charles Lyttle, professor in the Meadville Theological School in Chicago, was at one time minister of the church 


whose building he here admiringly sets before us. 


The board of trustees of the Omaha church have co-operated with “The 


Register” in making possible this article which was suggested upon the occasion of a recent visit to the church by Dr. Lyttle. 


CARDINAL virtue of Fascism and Nazism is 
definiteness—a virtue also possessed by Liberal- 
ism in the days when Liberalism was its 

glorious self. A religious fellowship, like a personal- 
ity, should and must have definiteness—definite 
affirmations, definite negations, definite standards, 
definite purpose, or it cannot survive among verte- 
brate organisms and it propagates only by division. 
This axiom, in the realm of architecture, has been 
adopted of late years by several religious bodies in 
this country. The liberal Jews, for instance, are 
building magnificent temples in a style of architecture 
for which I know no better name than Mesopotamian 
—cubic, low-domed, with bands of sculpture in low 
relief and pillars showing Babylonian or Egyptian 
influence. It is easy to perceive the affinity of such a 
style with the history and genius of Israel. The 
Roman Catholics in this country are showing an 
increasing fondness for. the Romanesque (basilical, 
areaded campanile 
and facade) in which 
the churches of the 
Roman _ climacteric 
(1075-1216) were con- 
structed. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal 
Church is largely re- 
sponsible for the pre- 
vailing vogue of au- 
thentic Gothic, and 
has virtually forsaken 
any other style in its 
new church building. 
But the Protestant 
denominations are 
still eclectic — hence 
indefinite, uninte- 
grated! Romanesque 
(in a stunted, bunchy 
form), Gothic (usu- 
ally mid-Victorian), 
Baroque, General 
Grant and President 
Cleveland (clap- 
boards, turned ban- 
isters and scroll-saw 
filigree) succeed or 
jostle one another in 
democratic unreason, 
as one glides through 


An almost perfect embodiment .. . 


town after town on “U.S. 20.”’ With what relief the 
eye lights upon a trim white “Colonial” meeting- 
house girt with old elms or oaks and one knows that 
some time, far back in our country’s sunrise decades, 
a precious root of New England culture and idealism 
was transplanted and watered in this region now so 
mediocre! 

Tradition, however, is but one of the many rea- 
sons why that style in building popularly known as 
“Colonial” seems to be most singularly appropriate 
to Unitarian churches. Unitarianism, or that phase 
of occidental theism whose emphases, since its re- 
birth in the Renaissance, have been upon the prior 
dignity of the human reason, moral integrity and 
ethical duty as truest piety, found its first aperture 
of relatively frée expression in Great Britain’s age of 
colonial expansion, 1607 to 1775. It was the offspring 
of the simplest apostolic Christianity with the noblest 
classic idealism, born and nurtured in an age of nascent 
science, of intrepid 
intellectual criticism, 
of limited monarchy 
and burgess republi- 
canism; an age of 
commercial, cultural 
and sentimental cos- 
mopolitanism, whose 
favorite words were 
reason, virtue and 
humanity. Seldom 
has any age been 
better represented by 
the architectural 
style it almost exclu- 
sively favored. The 
“Colonial” is, like 
Christianity,a Greco- 
Roman synthesis; it 
is simple, strong and 
logical, balanced and 
regular; yet by theuse 
of arch, volute, fluted 
pilaster, Ionic capital 
and delicate Renais- 
sance ornament, it is 
graceful and genial. 
It corresponds to the 
secularism of the Age 
of Reason in its easy 
accommodation to 
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domestic use, yet it is dignified and distinguished in 
public buildings. 

Among the latter, churches! Lovers of Gothic 
would have us believe that there is a natural and even 
an exclusive affinity between that style and the genius 
of religion. This position has recently been “‘so 
plausibly presented and so persistently maintained” 
that many suppose it is no longer open to challenge. 
Quite the contrary! Historically and esthetically, 
perpendicularism in pier, groining and finial suggest, 
in date and donor, the prison bars and fiery stakes of 
the Inquisition quite as much as they symbolize the 
upward yearning of the soul! The barbaric splendor 
of chancels blazing with jeweled windows and poly- 


. ... beamed and casemented .... 


chrome reredos remind us of the pomp and chicanery 
of medieval priests, the materialism they taught as 
Christianity, and the tyranny of the princes they 
anointed as God’s chosen rulers, just as vividly as 
these chancels recall the devotion of the faithful to 
the immaculate virgin and her child. I should be the 
last to deny that Gothic is appropriate, beautiful and 
inspiring; but that it is the exclusive and pre-eminent 
style for churches, especially liberal churches, I em- 
phatically deny and dispute, and in general regard it 
as a calamity that in the past so many Unitarian 
churches have been constructed in the Gothic style, 
or rather, its absurd imitations. The simple fact is 
that, in the Gothic ages of Europe, every one of the 
principles betokened by reason, virtue, humanity 
(for instance, the freedom and dignity of the human 
mind, the rights of science, the priority of ethical duty 
over creed and ceremonial) was refuted and perse- 
cuted, in the name of faith, orthodoxy and fanaticism. 

Esthetically, a perspective of shafted piers and 
fan vaulting is no more effective in leading the mind 
into helpful contemplation of the mysteries of life 
and the hereafter than is a vista of serried pillars and 
receding arches. The mysticism of Gothie depends 
upon its semidarkness and the hypnotic effect of bril- 
liant windows crashing through the gloom. The in- 
spiration of the classical styles springs from their 
brightness and symmetry, friendliness of arch and 
scroll, logical order and strength. 


Why should we not, therefore, be consistently 
loyal to that architectural style which has always 
been colligated with the principles and history of 
rational, ethical religion, from the age of Pericles to 
that of the Antonines; from the Florentine Renais- 
sance to Latitudinarian England and_ republican 
America—the style which, because of Britain’s vast 
colonial expansion, is today virtually cosmopolitan? 

In addition to considerations of tradition and 
spirit, the Colonial style is more practical in every 
way for our churches. Its construction costs far less 
than Gothic, so that a building of great artistic 
beauty, as well as a parish house with facilities for 
church school, social affairs, Boy Scout, dramatics and 
other features of our totalitarian program may be 
provided at half the cost of a similar plan in Gothic. 
The whole plant costs less in money and trouble for 
upkeep and renovation. 

An almost perfect embodiment of these argu- 
ments for the “Colonial” is the building of the First 
Unitarian Church of Omaha, Nebraska, photographs 
of which The Register reproduces with this article. 
Does our own denomination possess a more thor- 
oughly satisfactory meeting home than this, which 
qualifies for highest honors on every point of dignity, 
beauty, utility and economy. Its situation on a main 
residential thoroughfare, yet at the verge of the city’s 
park system, assures a setting of spaciousness and 
greensward for its truly queenly elevation, with broad 


. silences the gothic fanatic .... 


staircase, pillared portico and a flawless steeple. One 
enters an ample foyer, furnished at one end with 
Colonial escritoire, table and chairs, while at the other 
a graceful staircase leads to the choir loft and organ. 
Beneath it, another staircase descends to the cloak 
rooms and the common room, beamed and case- 
mented, like an old English inn, with dancing floor and 
a stage, for which the secretary’s office at one side may 
serve as a dressing room. At the other side of the 
stage is a well-lighted kitchen, with furnace room 
below. Other rooms are available in the building for 
church-school classes, and a delightfully sunny 
kindergarten could be provided by the extension of 
the basement at the side of the common room. 
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But it is the church auditorium that silences the 
Gothic fanatic! The white majesty of its eight Ionic 
columns, the alabaster light urns with their crimson 
cords, the perfect proportions of antique pulpit, and 
chancel table, always bearing memorial flowers, their 
rainbow loveliness silhouetted against the white paneled 
background, the tall, arched windows hung with ivory 
linen curtains—all conspire to create an impression of 
unearthly sanctity and peace, in which the spirit is 
liberated, enlarged and purified. Except for three 
memorial tablets in golden bronze, there is no symbol 
or ornament visible. Yet, are not these memorials of 
noble laymen and minister sufficiently significant? 

Adjoining the chancel is the minister’s study, 
with bookshelves, fireplace and lavatory; on the 


other side is a hallway and above, rooms for storage. 
Save for the attic, every bit of space in the compact 
building is put to use. 

It is noteworthy that this well-nigh perfect church 
was the first work of Alan MacDonald, a son of the 
church, and the architect, with his father, of another of 
Omaha’s finest buildings, the Joslyn Memorial, given 
by Mrs. Sarah Joslyn, a member of the church since 
its inception. The total cost of the church building, 
in 1915-16, was about eighty thousand dollars, includ- 
ing the organ. A vigorous and influential congre- 
gational life thrives in this beautiful sanctuary home, 
whose beauty is without doubt a rich source of pride 
and joy to its members, a bond of union, a standard 
of aspiration, a symbol of the Ideal. 


Of Karl Marx and Error 
Napoleon W. Lovely 


When we first received this manuscript we returned it to Mr.Lovely asking him to remove tables of figures as far as possible 
and thus perhaps make his discussion more attractive to our readers. He, however, felt that he could not change it and main- 
tain his argument. We want to say that those who will read this article carefully will find it stimulating and instructive, and 
more easy to read than its tables of figures might suggest. Whatever one might ‘‘feel’’ about Marxism, no one today can 
claim to be informed who does not partially understand it. Mr. Lovely is minister of the First Unitarian Congregational 
Society of Franklin, N. H. Last summer, in conversation with us, a member of his church paid him this high compliment: 
“Mr. Lovely’s thinking is so penetrating and thorough that he often goes beyond me, but I have absolute faith in his in- 
tegrity. He will go far.’’ All who know him will agree that he deserves this compliment. 


N an article published in The Christian Register on 
September 9, Rev. Harvey Swanson offers an ac- 
count of a fundamental error in the economic 
thinking of Karl Marx. He admits that this is a long- 
accepted criticism and not original with himself. He 
does not seem to be aware of the very simple answer 
to his criticism. The answer is included in the work of 
Karl Marx himself and the criticism has gained accept- 
ance only because the style of Marx is obscure and has 
left casual readers more bewildered than enlightened. 

The best answer to Mr. Swanson’s criticism is 
to examine the nature of a cost sheet. The criticism 
itself is summed up in this sentence: “For if all profit 
comes from variable capital, then it should be true 
that producers with the largest proportion of variable 
capital expended in proportion to their total capital 
should have the largest profit.” That is a careless 
formulation. For profit is not the sum total of vari- 
able capital. Profit is the difference between the cost 
of labor (or variable capital) and the value produced 
by the labor. And the producers who can get the 
greatest spread between the cost of labor and the 
value added by labor are the producers who show 
the greatest profit. Therefore, if you can reduce the 
cost of labor and maintain the same rate of production 
you increase your profit. Or if you keep constant the 
cost of labor (variable capital) and increase your pro- 
duction you increase your profit. For the sake of 
clarity, let me repeat: Profit is the difference between 
the cost of labor and the value of that which is pro- 
duced by labor. 

The following example is elementary but illus- 
trative. (Please notice that the prices listed are purely 
arbitrary but, for the purposes of a theoretical dis- 
cussion, that does not change the essential correctness 
of the analysis. Algebraic symbols could be used in 
place of the figures.) 


Since we are considering industrial profits and 
not speculative profits we will assume that prices re- 
main constant. We shall assume that a capitalist 
owns one hundred acres of land on which he has to 
pay tax of one dollar for every improved acre. After 
examining his resources, he decides that he can afford 
to buy one spade, one hoe, seed for ten acres, and 
maintenance for one man for six months. So in the 
spring he makes the following investment: 


Taxes on land (ten acres he means to improve) $10.00 


One spade, 7a nae ee ee 1.00 
One hoes): arte pes ee eee ee ee es 00 
Seed for the land . as cae 11.00 
Maintenance for one man for six months 78.00 

$101.00 


The man is glad to work for a mere sustenance, 
having no land of his own and having the choice be- 
tween working and starving. What happens to him 
for the other six months of the year is no business of 
our capitalist for, after all, the man is a free man. 

The investment then is $101. But let us look 
at the cost sheet. It will read for the first year like 


this: 
Taxes . wt ae gS $10.00 
Seed N Sy ee eer he eae se 4 11.00 
Weeesi. 4 1 6e 2 78.00 


But the capitalist figures that the spade and the 
hoe will last through two seasons, so that he does not 
charge one dollar apiece for them on his cost sheet. In- 
stead he charges fifty cents apiece for them under the 
heading of ‘‘obsolescence.”’ So we have the item 


Obsolescence . $1.00 


The total cost of exploiting ten acres of land then 
is $100 per year. Let us assume that the produce is 
worth $160. After two years the capitalist has his 
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original investment of $101 plus $120 profit for the 
two years. 

Now our capitalist is faced with a problem. He 
has available land (he has one hundred acres to start 
with) and he has $221. He may employ another 
man, supply him with one spade, one hoe, seed for 
ten acres, and maintenance for six months. If he 
does so he wil double the constant capital he is using, 
he. will double the variable capital he is using, and 
he will double his profit. To the unimaginative 
capitalist, if one man gives a profit of $50 a year, the 
best way to increase your profits is to increase the men 
working for you as long as labor is to be found. 

But the wise capitalist knows that the profit 
comes not from the constant capital invested, and 
not from the variable capital invested. The profit 
comes from the difference between what you pay for 
labor and the value of the products of labor. The 
constant capital remains constant. He can keep the 
land, the tools, the seed indefinitely. Of course, 
they would deteriorate but if prices remain constant 
he can turn them back into cash which will not deteri- 
orate. If he does not turn them into cash or employ 
a man to work on them, then the constant capital 
becomes subject to deterioration and represents not 
any form of profit but a steady loss in value. In 
themselves they are not profitable. Only as they are 
used by labor can they contribute to increased value. 
Labor, using constant capital, creates new value. 
In the absence of labor the constant capital, far from 
gaining in value, steadily deteriorates. It can only 
remain constant in the form of currency. 

But our wise capitalist considers a new possi- 
bility for he has more imagination than Mr. Swanson 
and his predecessors who follow the theory that if 
profits are derived from labor then the more labor 
you use the greater the profits. Our capitalist looks 
into the possibility of improving the tools of the man 
he has now employed. By purchasing a horse, a 
plow, a cultivator and additional seed with his extra 
$120 of new capital he enables his one man to work 
effectively thirty acres. 

Now his investment looks like this: 


Taxes . $30.00 
Seed 33.00 
Wages . Yee ee Oe 78.00 
Roodviemboree) <o-edo oh an hae 7.00 
lplow . 12.00 
1 horse tA ae Feces oe 51.00 
TE CirergslOr ee) ee 9.00 

$220.00 


But he figures that the plow, cultivator and horse 
will last three years, so his cost sheet looks like this: 


‘axes, $30.00 
Seed 33.00 
Wages . IEE EG She 5 ae 78.00 
Podd Ioehorme: oF) 5 te Ae oe 7.00 

Obsolescence 
Plow Pi ae, ~ ale? bis, TE oD la 4.00 
CALICO Lau, nt eee 8.00 
Horse . 17.00 
$172.00 


His income on ten acres was $160. His income on 


thirty acres is $480. His cost is $172. His annual 
profit is $308. At the end of three years he will have 
repaid himself at the market price for all the constant 
capital used, including taxes, seed, fodder, the horse, 
the plow, and the cultivator. Over and above his 
original investment he shall have $924. The plow, 
the cultivator, the horse are discarded and useless, 
but they have been paid for under the head of ob- 
solescence. His annual investment in variable capi- 
tal (creative labor) has been the same—$78. His 
profit has been more than quintupled—from $60 per 
annum to $308 per annum. 

This does not change the fact that the laborer 
by his creative work has from the beginning and at 
every stage from the beginning created enough 
value to: 

(1) pay for the tools and supplies he is using. 

(2) pay for his own maintenance. 

(3) have each year a residue left over and above the 
constant capital and variable capital (wages) which 

has been entrusted to him by the capitalist. 

And this third item has been appropriated by the 
capitalist and listed as his own under the heading of 
profit. Under orthodox economics this third item 
is divided into two items. One represents the rental 
value of money or “‘interest,’”’ the other is called 
“profit” and is given to the manager. Under such an 
analysis it is evident that both “profit” and “‘interest”’ 
come from the difference between the cost of labor and 
the value of the produce of labor. And in the final 
analysis it becomes evident that this “manager” is 
essentially an agent or employe of the capitalist 
class and his job is to discover or create conditions 
which will increase the income on capital; and that 
means he is a laborer employed to increase the differ- 
ence between the cost of labor zncluding his own and 
the value of the products of labor. The temptations 
inherent in such a situation are well known, but when 
the manager himself becomes an investor (i.e. a 


capitalist) his position is inevitably confused and 


confusing. But all this is a digression. 

To go back to our main point. If one says that 
the laborer could not have created surplus value in 
the first place unless provided with the necessary tools, 
he must deny history. For whatever we have in the 
way of tools represents the result of creative labor 
applied to natural resources. Now everyone admits 
that without land (natural resources) a man cannot 
live, and if he cannot live he cannot preduce. But 
it is a matter of common sense that the hypothetical 
first man started life with nothing but land. From 
that beginning men have demonstrated their ability 
to maintain themselves and to create, over and above 
the needs of immediate sustenance, a surplus of 
goods. Man early developed a tendency to turn this 
surplus into the shape of tools which improved his 
efficiency in exploiting natural resources. This in- 
creased efficiency reduced the amount of working 
time necessary to provide mere sustenance, and so 
increased the difference between the time reeded for 
self-maintenance and the time which man fad on his 
hands. This difference is the basis of surplus value. 
It has always existed in human societies. It has 
always been appropriated by one class or another. 

The question is, or rather the questions are: to 
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whom should the surplus value of a man’s labor 
belong? To the man himself? To the man who 
supplies the tools? Should it be spent immediately 
for pleasure? Should it be stored up in the form of 
commodities against an uncertain future? Should it 
build pyramids, hanging gardens, temples, theaters, 
books, theologies? Should it be diligently converted 
into new tools for the sake of still greater efficiency 
in the future? In short: To what use should surplus 
value be put? Under whose direction should it be 
administered? 

The characteristic facts about capitalism lie 
in its answers to the above questions. For under 
capitalism the surplus is appropriated by the capital- 
ist, that is by the person who provides the tools and 
resources necessary for the production of goods. 
The means by which they first acquired those re- 
sources and those tools as their own property is a 
story which varies with individual instances, but all 
the stories are instructive. Some of the English 
stories are told by Marx in his chapters on “The So- 
Called Primitive Accumulation.’”’ The story of some 
of our American acquisitions is also available in 
published histories. 

Furthermore, under capitalism this surplus value 
which is appropriated by the capitalist is used prima- 
rily for the creation of new tools, which will increase 
the difference between the wages paid to labor and the 
value of the products of labor. Men invest capital 
only to ‘‘save labor.”’ 

These then are the characteristics of capitalism: 


(1) The man who owns the tools appropriates to 
himself a large share of the surplus value inherent in 
the human capacity for creative labor. 

(2) He uses that value for the creation of new tools 
so that the amount of surplus value of human labor 
shall be greater in the future. 

(3) He and his agents determine who shall have 
access to tools and resources, for what purposes they 


shall be used, and under what conditions the tools and CR,V. 116, No. 35 


resources may be used to fill the needs of society. 

(4) The almost universal stipulation of the capital- 
ist and his agent, in granting permission to use the 
tools and resources, is that he shall receive an ever- 
increasing amount of surplus value in return for such use. 


The capacity of a man to produce from land 
more than a living even with the most primitive and 
ineffective tools is the real reason that free land 
modifies and limits the possibility of the exploitation 
of labor. For if a man can have free land, on which 
he can produce more than a living, then he must be 
offered more than a living by any who hope to em- 
ploy him. When, however, access to the land is 
denied to a man, then he must be content to accept 
as wages a bare maintenance, as do the share-croppers 
in the South and the textile workers of New England. 
_And Marx was one of the first to point out the con- 
nection between the ownership of the land and the 
exploitation of the people. 

If you are looking for errors in the thinking of 
Karl Marx, it is probably best to ignore his economic 
analyses. For their accuracy and completeness be- 
come more and more evident as capitalism develops 
and declines. The error of Karl Marx is to be found 
in his metaphysics with its overemphasis on the 
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materialism of men, its emphasis on environment to 
the ignoring of hereditary limitations. And perhaps 
in his reading of history and his philosophy of his- 
torical development he was less than infallible. But 
in his analysis of the nature of capitalism he was 
quite correct. 

RELIGION AND THE MARKET 


These significant lines are from Page 278 of “‘Re- 

ligion and the Rise of Capitalism’ written in 1926 

by R. H. Tawney, reader in economic history at the 

University of London, and formerly Fellow of Balliol 

College, Oxford. The second and the last sentences 

call for deep reflection. Italics mine——Editor of The 

Wellesley Unitarian. 

The criticism which dismisses the concern of Churches with 
economic relations and social organization as a modern innova- 
tion finds little support in past history. What requires explana- 
tion is not the view that these matters are a part of the province of 
religion, but the view that they are not. When the age of the 
Reformation begins, economics is still a branch of ethics, and 
ethics of theology; all human activities are treated as falling 
within a single scheme, whose character is determined by the 
spiritual destiny of mankind; the appeal of theorists is to natu- 
ral law, not to utility; the legitimacy of economic transactions is 
tried by reference, less to the movements of the market, than to 
moral standards derived from the traditional teaching of the 
Christian Church; the Church itself is regarded as a society 
wielding theoretical, and sometimes practical, authority in 
social affairs. The secularization of political thought, which 
was to be the work of the next two centuries, had profound re- 
actions on social speculation, and by the Restoration (1660) 
the whole perspective, at least in England, has been revolution- 
ized. Religion has been converted from the keystone which 
holds together the social edifice, into one department within it; 
and the idea of a rule of right is replaced by economic expediency 
as the arbiter of policy and the criterion of conduct. From a 
spiritual being, who, in order to survive, must devote a reasonable 
attention to economic interest, man seems sometimes to have be- 
come an economic animal, who will be prudent, nevertheless, if 
he takes due precautions to assure his spiritual well-being.’’—From 
The Wellesley Unitarian, 
(Oct. *7,*1937), DP. 579. 
TREASURES OF SPIRITUAL POWER, 

A Prayer 


Quietly and confidently we would learn to lay up for our- 
selves treasures of spiritual power, that in moments of special 
need we may not find ourselves without strength. Day by day, 
as we go along the familiar and pleasant ways of life, we would be 
building up inner resources of courage and faith, so that if in some 
unexpected crisis the way grows suddenly strange and steep we 
may not falter nor fail. In peril we would know how to remain 
cool and clear-sighted. Under bitter provocation we would 
know how to keep from blazing anger or smouldering resentment. 
If we must face long and weary days of disappointed hopes, we 
would know how to maintain a cheerful and hopeful spirit. 
These gifts we do not ask by any special favor of divine grace, 
for we realize that they must be earned through our own effort; 
but we are aware how easily we may forget their value, and how 
quickly we may be misled into taking them for granted. Fora 
continuing sense of the need for vigilance against spiritual slack- 
ness, and for an unfaltering spirit of eager determination to make 
ourselves truly sufficient to our own occasions, we would pray. 

O Thou who art ever more ready to hear than we to pray, 
enable us to guide our lives by the principles of truth and right- 
eousness which we accept as having rightful authority over us, 
and grant that we may so live amid the distractions and tempta- 
tions of the world as always to be ready to render an account to 
Thee, without shame and without fear.—Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 
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Darwin and the Golden Rule 


William E. Ritter 


Mr. Ritter, professor of zoology at the University of California, has presented this interesting discussion of some sentences 
of Charles Darwin in the hope of getting help from students of the humanities in evaluating the implications of those sentences. 


HAVE lately endeavored to show that the social 
instincts—the prime principles of man’s moral 
constitution—with the aid of active intellectual 

powers and the effects of habit, naturally lead to the 
Golden Rule: ‘As ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye to them likewise,’ and this lies at the foundation 
of morality.”” This you may read in Charles Dar- 
win’s “Descent of Man” (1874, 2nd Ed., p. 194). 

So far as I have looked into the matter, no pro- 
fessional student of religion, ethics, or sociology has 
taken serious notice of this statement by Mr. Darwin. 
Such neglect suggests that his standpoint was out of 
line with tradition and accepted ideas on the sub- 
ject. 

On page 149 of the same book you will find key 
words to the clause in the above quotation about 
what he “had endeavored to show.”” Taking up the 
“moral sense’ in his “comparison of the mental 
powers of man and the lower animals,” he says: ‘‘This 
great question has been discussed by many writers of 
consummate ability, and my sole excuse for touching 
on it is the impossibility of here passing it over.” 
Why couldn’t he pass it over? Why, in the teeth of 
his recognition that the question belonged properly to 
writers of “consummate ability’”’ (as contrasted with 
his own?) should he still think he must touch the 
“‘oreat question’’? 

His main excuse is this: “‘As far as I know, no one, 
has approached it exclusively from the side of natural 
history.” 

A proposal to treat the moral problem as one of 
natural history is likely to strike most persons as 
something: of a curiosity, but hardly deserving serious 
attention; at least, in the absence of definite informa- 
tion about the proposer’s conception of the prob- 
lem. 

But when the person received information on this 
point the mere curiosity of the proposal is likely to 
be replaced in the person’s estimate by its seeming 
absurdity or even monstrosity. For listen to what 
Mr. Darwin has to say about the moral sense or con- 
science: “It is summed up in that short but imperious 
word ought, so full of high significance.” And he 
quotes Immanuel Kant: “Duty! Wondrous thought 
that worketh neither by fond insinuation, flattery, nor 
by any threat, but by holding up thy naked law in the 
soul, and so extorting for thyself always reverence, 
if not always obedience; before whom all appetites 
are dumb, however secretly they rebel, whence thy 
original?”’ ; 

It is hardly open to doubt that in quoting Kant’s 
exclamatory question about the origin of the idea of 
duty, of ought, Darwin was thinking of his own an- 
swer to the question. 

Hence in faithfulness to his principles and prac- 
tices as a naturalist, it was not possible for him to rest 
satisfied with apostrophizing the idea. He must be 
specific, concrete. The imperious ought, the won- 


drous thought, duty, must be seen in its work- 
ings. 

As the most noble of all man’s attributes, “‘It 
leads him without a moment’s hesitation to risk his © 
life for that of a fellow creature; or after due delibera- 
tion, impelled simply by the deep feeling of right and 
duty, to sacrifice it in some great cause.” 

Notice clearly what we have here: the man who 
upset the thought of the world about the nature of 
man by propounding a theory of his origin, in which 
natural selection leading to the survival of the fit- 
test is very potent, endorsing a conception of man ® 
propounded by the founders of at.least seven of the 
world’s great religions and figuratively expressed as 
the Golden Rule; and endorsing also a conception of 
man propounded by perhaps the foremost modern 


philosopher according to which man’s supreme attrib- 


ute is his embodiment of the categorical imperative as 
to his own moral conduct. 

Could anything be more paradoxical? The * 
doctrines of “red in tooth and claw’ and human 
brotherhood talked by the same man in almost the 
same breath, and in the name of natural science! I 
suppose seven-tenths of the learned of today and 
practically all the unlearned would consider such talk 
as little better than prattle from an abnormal mind. 


Until recently it had seemed to me to contain W~ 


elements so incompatible as to make it almost mean- 
ingless. But with a searching re-study of Mr. Dar- 
win’s life and works it no longer seems that way to 
me. And I am quite sure there was for him funda- 
mental compatibility, not only in his teachings but 
in his own personal life. 

I am calling special attention to the matter now © 
with the hope of getting more information than I | 
have been able to get on how “‘writers of consummate 
ability,’’ such as Darwin had in mind, may be ex- 


pected to have viewed his way of treating the moral © 


problem. To be still more to the point, I am hoping = 
to get more light than I have been able to get on how 
aceredited students of today in the various human- 
istic realms, economics, politics, sociology, ethics, 
religion, and the rest, view the idea of reaching the 


idea of the Golden Rule and the brotherhood of man , : | 


via the road of natural history. 

My understanding of Mr. Darwin from renewed 
studies of him and his work make me appreciate how 
much more of an “‘intellectual colossus’ (recent char- 
acterization by an eminent anthropologist) the man 
was than I formerly recognized. One of the main 
evidences of this is his treatment of this very subject 
of the “moral sense or conscience.”’ The subject is a 
phase of Darwinism that has been either overlooked 
or not understood or disbelieved by everybody so 
far as I have yet discovered. But in my opinion, it 
points the way by which natural science may deal 
with aspects of morality that are quite beyond the 
reach of traditional philosophy or religion. 
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A HORACE MANN PLAY 


Testament of Faith, A New Horace 
Mann Play. By Members of the Faculty 
of Antioch College. Dramatisis Play Ser- 
vice, Inc., 6 Hast 29th Street, New York City. 
75 cents. $10 royalty. 

This three-act play, consisting of 
selected dramatic scenes from the life of 
Horace Mann, might well be produced in 
Unitarian churches for three reasons: it’s 
a good play; in it Unitarians and Unita- 
rianism play a significant part, particu- 
larly Rey. Samuel May; and it requires 
little physical equipment. Dramatic in- 
cidents from the life of Horace Mann 
have been selected. The play accurately 
presents a man of strong character, great 
modesty, and the courage of his convic- 
tions against the greatest opposition. Ex- 
citing scenes, conversations including 
wit, and a minimum of long speeches keep 
the play from becoming “‘preachy.”’ 

J. Donald Johnston. 


= * 


FULL EVIDENCE 


Immortality. By W. G.- Langworthy 
Taylor. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 
$3°50: 

In that classic of psychic research, 
“Human Personality and Its Survival of 
Bodily Death,” Frederick W. H. Myers 
has summarized his conviction in this 
sentence: “For some generations to come, 
the truest faith will be in the patient at- 
tempt to unravel from confused phenom- 
ena some trace of the supernal world, to 
find thus at last ‘the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen.’”’ In this latest book on immor- 
tality, we have full evidence that Professor 
W. G. Langworthy Taylor has resided in 
practically all the territories of the latest 
science, and, with his lifelong observation, 
experiment and inference with psychic 
phenomena, he has woven his experiences 
in both the scientific and psychic fields into 
a remarkable volume. He comes back 
from these long scientific and psychic 
journeyings with a belief in direct or tele- 
pathic intereommunication, not only be- 
tween the minds of men still on earth, but 
between minds and spirits still on earth 
and spirits invisible. 

The author believes that a review of the 
new principles of science discloses that 
there must exist beings as capable of living 
and acting under their other plane-con- 
ditions as are the men of this world in 
conforming to theirs. In other words, 
people on the invisible planes of existence 
are as substantial and natural in appear- 
ance to each other as we are to each other 
on this earth-plane. “The world with 

which we are most familiar, and with 


ral which we deal in our daily life—the 


world of gross matter, taken for the real 
world by most animals and by many men, 
is one world; beyond this is another, 
whose nature can best be apprehended 
through unusual symbols unusually man- 
aged. They are our only means of scien- 


tific approach to this other world.” 
Quantum orbits, quantum jumps from 
higher to lower orbits, such quantum 
action, he says, has no parallel in material 
physics. The world is no longer a closed 
circle of deterministic activity. New 
worlds are disclosed where new causes and 
new statistical laws hold sway. The 
cross-correspondence, and other simul- 
taneous manifestations and messages from 
the other world between widely separated 
planes, illustrate the application of this 
principle. 

Professor Taylor insists throughout this 
work that psychic researchers and intelli- 
gent people everywhere collect as sys- 
tematically, carefully and completely as 
possible, evidence tending to throw light 
on the question of the action of mind either 
apart from the body or otherwise than 
through known bodily organs. Theauthor 
is desirous above all things of enlisting in 
this psychic service the best experimental 
and scientific ability which may be enlisted. 

When some of us were undergraduates 
in college, the science of that day prided 
itself upon being positive knowledge, and 
through Huxley, Tyndall and others 
poured scorn upon the possibility, say, of 
prayer or of any mode of communication 
between this world and a purely hypo- 
thetical other. Those vigorous Huxleys 
did good service in their day by clearing 
away.some superstition, and with their 
healthy, breezy common sense, freeing the 
mind from cant. Those scientific men 
were opposed by theologians of equal nar- 
rowness and of a more bitter temper. But 
both, with their warlike energy directed 
against the entire psychic field, left their 
philosophy, theology and science defective 
and unbalanced. Professor Taylor has 
done well in making the word science mean 
something larger, much more compre- 
hensive. This interesting volume is science 
and philosophy and religion combined. 
The entire work is an attempt at a true 
cosmic scheme. Here is a concrete way of 
dealing with the whole subject, and it is in 
contrast to the usual Ingersoll lecture at 
Harvard, where 


Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d 
high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and 


fate, 

Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge ab- 
solute, 

And found no end, in wandering mazes 
lost. 


Has not the time at last arrived for 
the next Ingersoll lecture to be a dis- 
tinguished review of the proceedings of 
the British and American Psychic Re- 
search Societies? Let it deal fully and 
adequately with the question whether 
psychic research does show us that intelli- 
gence can exist in the unseen—not con- 
fusing perhaps temporary survival after 
death with that higher and humanly ex- 
panding life which we desire and mean by 
immortality, and the attainment of which, 
whatever be our faith, is only to be won 
through ‘‘the process of the Cross.’’ As 
Tennyson expresses it: 


Thro’ loss of Self 
The gain of such large life as matched with 


ours 
Were Sun to spark—unshadowable in 
words, 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow- 
world. 


George Gilmour. 


TABLOID REVIEW 


The Abingdon Party Book. By 
Ethel Owen. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 365 pp. $1.00. 


This book contains outlines for parties 
which are original and well planned. One 
can easily adjust the plans to achieve his 
individual need. Here are found helps in 
giving parties that are both decorative and 
entertaining. They serve the needs of 
both young and old, and may be used in 
the home as well as in church groups. 

Naomi Kuebler. 
* * 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Maxwell, William Hunter, The Life to 
Live. Boston, Bruce Humphries Inc. 
114pages. $2.00. A book of plain poems. 

Johnson, Paul E., Who Are You? The 
Abingdon Press. 204 pages. $1.25. A 
book for young people. 

Crawford, Nelson Antrim, Your Child 
Faces War. New York, Coward McCann 
Ine. 120 pages. Questions and answers 
introduce the child to the nature of war. 

Harrison, Eveleen, Little Known 
Young People of the Bible. - Round 
Table Press. 141 pages. $1.25. Lives 
and adventures of Bible young people 
retold. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
Calkins, Raymond, What Jesus Means 
to Me. The Abingdon Press. 53 pages. 
35 cents. 
Paulsen, Irwin G., The Christian Use 


of Money. The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 64 pages. 25 cents. A_ study 
project. 


Saltzman, Eleanor, Learning to Be 
Good Parents. Manthorne and Burack, 
Boston. 55 pages. 25 cents. Everyday 
talks for fathers and mothers. 

Schofield, Charles Edwin, Aldersgate 
and After. The Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 52 pages. 25 cents. 
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BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER 7, 1937 


THE NIAGARA FALLS CONFERENCE 


OR Unitarians all roads will lead to Niagara Falls, 
October 25 to 28. Numbers will lend strength 
and impressiveness. There are too many 

cynics who, on similar occasions in the past, have 
said nothing would be accomplished and why bother 
to go. Doubtless they are saying so now as well. 
Others sit apart on some Olympus expecting Uni- 
tarianism to come to them, instead of getting whole- 
heartedly into the fellowship at all points and accel- 
erating its accomplishments by their support. We 
hope the cynics and the Olympians will regret the 
error of their ways now, and join the throngs going 
to the sixth biennial conference of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Perhaps it should also be remembered that our 
conduct in the conference city may be either a great 
help or a great hindrance to our church there. Doubt- 
less those who, fatigued by long drives, indulge in 
slightly questionable pleasantries on the road may be 
forgiven, but upon reaching their destination, con- 
duct must be exemplary. It may be that the con- 
gregating of groups in basement beer halls is not the 
best advertisement for Unitarianism. Everyone can 
think of other forms of possible misconduct. Let us 
not give offense in word or deed, but rather be a light 


to all men. 
* * 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM 

S there a “Jewish Problem’? We prefer not to 
think so. But we have questioned many people 
who have had wide daily contact with Jews and 
they are practically unanimous in their feeling that 
in dealing with Jews one has to be unusually careful 
because their standards of business and personal life 
are lower; they are aggressive, calculating, shrewd and 
shoddy. In all cases of questioning we tried to make 
sure that our informant was not speaking out of blind 
prejudice. We asked for specific evidence. We ex- 
plained that we have absolutely no prejudice against 


Jews. The evidence has forced us reluctantly to 
conclude that there may be a Jewish problem. 

Among Jews, as among other people, there are 
many individuals who are not race-conscious, who 
are good neighbors and the most desirable of friends. 
Speaking broadly, Jews seem to divide themselves 
on the one hand into people of genius in the arts, the 
sciences, and in consciousness of social responsibility, 
and on the other hand into people who seem to carry 
chips on their shoulders and are determined to get 
even with the world. It is this last group that creates 
a Jewish problem, if there is one, and it is therefore 
the group with which we should concern ourselves. 

Our first concern should be to try to discover 
what makes these people as they are. It has often 
seemed to us that a long history of persecution must 
be partly responsible; that thereby a persecution com- 
plex has been developed in the Jew. Now Maurice 
M. Feuerlicht, the son of a rabbi, in a recent issue of 
The Forum substantiates this and lays blame upon the 
Jews themselves who, from the very earliest days of a 
child’s life, instill in it a consciousness of martyrdom, 
and thus perpetuate this persecution complex. He 
believes it is this sense of martyrdom which makes 
many Jews personally offensive, and that what passes 
as race prejudice on the part of non-Jews is often 
justified personal aversion. It seems that all the 
objectionable Jewish traits of which we have ever 
heard spring naturally from a persecution complex. 

Thus the solution of the Jewish problem rests 
largely with the Jews themselves. It is doubtful if 
in this country there is any theological anti-Semitism. 
What anti-Semitism there is grows out of social and 
business relations. The Jew must recognize the 
grounds for this, and revise his education of the young 
in such a way as not to develop “martyrs,” but 
normal human beings. 

* * 


THE ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY 


HE hysteria resulting from the World War, and 
the Russian Revolution, combined to create in 
democratic people the feeling that Communism 

was their chief enemy. For a number of years, no 
word could be more effectively used to frighten them 
than the word “Communism.” There was a time 
when an American could hardly retire at night with a 
feeling of security, without first assuring himself that 
there was no Communist under his bed. 

With the growth of various forms of Fascism— 
which the leaders almost unanimously claimed was 
primarily to combat Communism—it. has been 
heartening to see the gradually returning good sense 
of democratic people. They have gradually come to 
see that there are other enemies more menacing 
than Communism. Fascist leaders can no longer 
derive strength for their organizations by playing 
upon the fear of Communism among democratic 
people. More and more people are coming to see 
that whatever there may be to fear, there is less to 
fear from Communism than from Fascism. 

One striking illustration of this mood is found in 


the address of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, given at — 


the opening of Columbia University this year. “‘It 
is customary for many citizens of the democratic — 
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countries to look upon the people and the government 
of Russia as their chief enemy. They are wrong. 
There are other forms of despotism that are even 
more menacing than Communism. The Fascist 
form of despotism has a seductive power which the 
despotism of Communism does not share. The chief 
enemy of the democratic institutions which these 
peoples have built through the centuries, and upon 
which their prosperity and happiness rest, are the 
three military dictatorships of Japan, of Germany, 
and of Italy.” 

A further illustration is found in a withering 
open letter written by the noted commentator, 
Dorothy Thompson, to Baron Konstantin von 
Neurath, in which she condemned specifically the 
German assertion of the right to establish propaganda 
bureaus in this country to fight the C. I. O. and save 
us from Bolshevism: “We know that your greatest 
international propaganda cry is that you want to save 
the world from Communism. But we see very little 
difference between your system and Russian Bol- 
shevism. In both there is a suppression of all civil 
and human liberties, and civil and human liberties 
are what this country happens to be about. And we 
suspect that you are not interested in saving us but 
in dividing us. We observe that Japan, your ally, 
is saving China in a bath of Chinese blood. We saw 
your friend, Mussolini, save Ethiopia a little while 
ago. And you are both busy saving Spain -now. 
From such saviors may we be saved!” 

Democratic people are constantly faced with the 
difficult task of not allowing themselves to become 
tools of foreign agitators of any kind, and at the same 
time endeavoring sympathetically to understand all 
foreign systems and the social and economic ground 
for their being. We need more than mere emotional 
flag-waving. We need that intelligent devotion to 
democracy which will enable us to practice it effec- 
tively and to recognize its true enemies readily. 

* * 
CHINESE UNIVERSITIES 


MID all the horrible news from China there is a 
pleasant note. In spite of hostilities virtually 
all the Christian colleges and universities have 

already opened or are preparing to open soon. 

The University of Shanghai has announced its 
opening as scheduled for October 1. On account of 
Japanese invasions of the immediate campus area, 
the university will open inside the French concession. 
President Herman C. E. Liu has cabled: ““No matter 


what happens we are determined to carry on” 
* * 


HELPING SPAIN’S CHILDREN 


HERE has been much discussion as to what 
Americans may best do to help Spain. The 
American Friends Service Committee is trying 

to administer relief impartially to both sides of the 
civil war, as described in a recent article in The 
Register. Persons wishing to support such impartial 
relief may send donations to the Committee, at 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 

In loyalist Spain there are five hundred thousand 
homeless children, and the American Friends of Span- 
ish Democracy, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, are 


trying to‘help them.* We are told that $1,000 will 
care for nine children for one year; $700 will care for 
eighty for one month; $9 will care for one for one 
month; and $1 care for one for half a week. Donations 
of any amount, small or great, will be gladly received. 


* * 


COMMUNITY CHESTS 


T will soon be time again for the community mobil- 
ization for human needs in 398 American cities. 
Some eighty million dollars was raised for com- 

munity chests last year. Institutions supported are 
hospitals, youth organizations, settlement houses, and 
others. All religious groups, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish, as well as civic, business, labor and other non- 
sectarian groups, sponsor the institutions financed by 
the chests, and thus also support the community 
mobilization. 

At the close of a very successful mobilization in 
Boston last year a banquet was held. Several people 
independently testified to us that they had had the 
feeling of being in the most sincere kind of religious 
gathering of people who had just completed a religious 
campaign. The degree of generosity and good will 
generated by the mobilization was inspiring. 

Payson Miller. 


* * 


LIFE NOT SO SIMPLE 


N the Sunday morning before Labor Day, at the 
service which I attended, the second reading 
was taken from Henry van Dyke’s poem, 

“The Toiling of Felix,’’ and ended with the words 
from the extra-Biblical sayings of Jesus, ‘‘Raise the 
stone, and thou shalt find me; cleave the wood and I 
am there.’”’ We do not imagine that Jesus actually 
said this; we understand it as a figurative expression 
of the significance of his life. And Dr. van Dyke’s 
beautiful poem seems to mean that each man’s work, 
if faithfu ly performed, is the ordained way for that 
man to find the Christ-life. : 

But what is one’s proper work? Jesus, we may 
well believe, was an ideal carpenter. But he did not 
stay a carpenter; he took a harder job. And he 
called his disciples away from their boats and their 
jobs to become “‘fishers of men.” 

The poem would apparently canonize all faithful 
workers as saints. But if faithful workers were 
necessarily Christlike, the kingdom of God would be 
much nearer to realization. Faithful workers are to 
be seen all about us. But there is something radi- 
cally wrong with the world today, and most of the 
faithful workers still really do need, as far as one can 
see, to find the way of life. The worker who is wearing 
himself out working without regard to what one can 
think of as God’s work is not a rare sight. 

Jesus, as we need to remember, said: “Straight is 
the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it.”” We all need to 
work. But it is‘a vital question for us what kind of 
work we are doing, and with what objective. Simply 
to bury oneself in one’s present work in obedience to 
the dictates of economic conditions, as one elects to 
understand those dictates, is not the ‘“‘way of life.” 
Life is not so simple as that. 

Franklin Zeiger. 
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A CATHOLIC REPLIES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As a Catholic, I was very much inter- 
ested in Howard C. Boyd’s letter, as pub- 
lished in The Christian Register of Sept. 9. 
Indeed, I rather admired his militancy in 
expressing his opinions. At least, he can- 
not be charged with being lukewarm, a 
condition so forcefully condemned by our 
Lord. 

Since Mr. Boyd is one of the “freedom- 
loving liberals,’”’ it follows that a liberal 
mind harboring erroneous opinions cannot 
be completely free. The truth alone can 
set us free. 

Therefore, I feel that he will not resent 
my constructive criticism of certain state- 
ments in his letter concerning Catholics 
and the Catholic Church. 

In reply to Mr, Boyd’s question, 
“How much longer will we allow Catholic 
parochial school children to be tansported 
by public funds?” I suggest that this ex- 
cellent practice be continued as long as 
liberal-minded school committees bear in 
mind that Catholic taxpayers, in addition 
to the maintenance of their parochial 
schools, contribute a substantialsum to the 
public funds for the support of the public 
schools. 

Mr. Boyd asks: ‘‘Does the Catholic 
Church show tolerance when it decrees 
that no person is rightfully married unless 
he is married by a representative of 
Rome?” 

I assure the writer that he has been mis- 
informed, for the canon law of the Catho- 
lie Church declares that the marriages of 
Protestants are to be regarded as valid. 
Likewise, according to the Church, valid- 
ity of a marriage infers its indissolubility. 

Mr. Boyd also inquires: ‘“‘(Does the 
Catholic Church show tolerance) when it 
teaches that no human being is ever saved 
from eternal damnation unless blessed by 
a Catholic clergyman?” 

Again I assure the writer that he has 
been misinformed, for ‘‘the Church has al- 
ways taught that no one is lost except 
through his own fault; that no one is held 
responsible by God for a duty that he can- 
not fulfill because of his invincible ignor- 
ance.”’ Piux IX in his Allocution, Decem- 
ber 9, 1854, states: “And who will presume 
to make out the limits of this ignorance 
according to the character and diversity 
of peoples, countries, minds and the rest.”’ 
Also in his encyclical to the Italian bishops, 
August 10, 1868, he writes “For God.... 
by no means permits that anyone suffer 
eternal punishment, who has not of his own 
free will fallen into sin.’’ The Pope here is 
speaking of unrepented sin, for the Scrip- 
tures tell us that God will not despise a 
contrite and humble heart. 

Mr Boyd’s final query is: ‘“‘(Does the 


Catholic Church show tolerance) when it 
exhorts its adherents to produce large 
families for the propagation of the faith, 
in direct antithesis to the modern social 
trend of decent birth control?” 

The gentleman gravely misunderstands 
the position of the Church on birth con- 
trol. The Church reminds married couples 
that the ‘‘immediate purpose and primary 
end of marriage is the begetting of 
children.”” But, as an authority on the 
subject states, “it is perfectly ethical to 
limit the family, if the method is self-con- 
trol by abstinence and continence. What 
the Catholic Church absolutely forbids is 
the limitation of the family, or contra- 
ception, by chemical, mechanical or other 
artificial means.” 

John C. Gatt. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


PINKHAM ON DEXTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Dr. Dexter’s ‘‘European Notes’ have 
been, in my opinion, of remarkable inter- 
est. His pictures of the conferences make 
me feel as if I had been present. But his 
last letter, the most earnest of all, impels 
me to dissent from the doctrine therein, 
viz., that in the present crisis the salvation 
of civilization requires that religious people 
should be willing to participate in collective 
homicide. It seems to me that this doc- 
trine is the flouting of religion, as well! as 
the collapse of common sense and the mis- 
interpretation of history. 

I have stated Dr. Dexter’s doctrine, not 
with the euphemisms he employed, but 
accurately and realistically. He says 
“the use of force,’ “‘collective action,” 
“support an international army,” “deal 
forcefully,”’ “drastic action.”’ These all 
mean war, as the context establishes, but 
they veil the hideous reality which is, as 
Novikov precisely defined, collective homi- 
cide. 

The fallacy appears to lie in the failure 
to see that the proper use of force, that is, 
policing, is upon individuals as such, not 
upon whole populations of men, women 
and children. Policing means ordinarily 
the restraining of wrongdoing individuals, 
not the killing of them. General Leonard 
Wood said: ‘‘The business of the policeman 
is to control; the business of the soldier is 
to kill.”” Capital punishment still lingers, 
but it is widely regarded as an ugly anach- 
ronism. If, however, the legal killing 
of murderers safeguards human life, then 
capital punishment seems to be justified. 
But the wholesale killing of well-meaning 
men by well-meaning men, of choice youth 
by choice youth, of Christians by Chris- 
tians, each side asking God's blessing on 
its ‘‘righteous’’ cause—for such procedure 
there is no possible justification. The 
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word that fits it is insanity. The World 
War, although sincerely called ‘‘a war to 
end war,” or “‘a war to make the w.s. f.d.,” 
was inherently the Great Madness, the 
worldwide abandonment of reason. Not 
Dr. Dexter nor any one else is ingenious 
enough to rationalize collective homicide. 

I must say that Dr. Dexter seems to me 
far astray in his statement of the only two 
policies open to religious people in the 
present crisis. To refuse personally to 
participate in collective homicide and to 
strive to keep our country out of it is not 
at all “following the monks and anchor- 
ites.” It is only exhibiting a modicum 
of common sense. For every country 
that stays sane when collective madness 
rages through whole nations is helping to 
save civilization. 

“What will happen to America’s pros- 
perity if western civilization (and our best 
customers) is destroyed?” asks Dr. Dexter. 
Old stuff! An authentic echo of the war 
blather of 1917-18! What happened to 
America’s prosperity and to western 
civilization through our entrance into the 
World War with exactly such motives as 
Dr. Dexter adduces now in another crisis? 
We prolonged that war a fatal year and a 
half, to the cumulative ruin of Europe. 
We substituted the “knockout blow’’ for 
the “peace without victory’ which alone 
could be just and stable. We shared 
heavily in responsibility for the world- 
wide depression under which western civil- 
ization still totters. 

“God grant it may not be too late,” 
piously says our secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations, ‘‘when we take 
our place at the council table of the 
nations.”’ Our government has shown its 
readiness to sit at that council table to 
help in making and maintaining peace. It 
was represented on the committee that in- 
vestigated Japan’s invasion of Manchuria, 
as it will be in the coming examination of 
the Sino-Japanese situation. But it has 
the emphatic mandate of the people to 
keep out of war. It ill becomes leaders 
in religious organizations to intimate that 
once more it may be necessary to resort 
to wholesale killing. Have they learned 
nothing from the World War and its 
aftermath? 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 

x * 


THE FACT WAS EVIDENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Just a few words from one who has been 
a reader of The Register many years, re- 
garding a few letters in the Forum on the 
side of what I would call not only ‘“‘con- 
servative”’ but even “reactionary.” To me 
these letters reveal simply a ‘‘closed” mind, 
seeing one side only of a question up for 
discussion, a mind which does not want to 
hear or to read anything unless spoken or 
written in strict accordance with its own 
set opinions. 

(Continued on page 587) 
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Laura Bridgman 
First Deaf-Blind Child to Learn the Use of Language 


Just one hundred years ago an experi- 
ment of worldwide significance was in- 
augurated. It was destined to enrich 
the lives of many to whom Nature seemed 
to present only closed doors against en- 
joyment and participation in normal 
activities. This was Dr. Samuel Gridley 
Howe’s successful attempt to teach the 

/ use of language to a deaf and blind child, 
Laura Dewey Bridgman. 

Workers among the blind are chary of 
using the word “wonderful,” realizing fully 
that it is only the patient, painstaking, 
day-by-day building up of knowledge and 
the application of fundamental truths that 
afford education to the nonseeing pupil. 
But Dr. Howe’s work with Laura Bridg- 
man was such a revelation of hitherto 
latent possibilities, that it was everywhere 
hailed as a remarkable achievement. It 
over-rode the dictum of Sir Dugald Stewart 
and other noted physicists who, studying 
a similar case of thwarted mentality, de- 
clared it impossible to break through the 
double wall of darkness and silence. 

After graduation from Brown University 
and Harvard Medical School, Dr. Howe 
had already shown himself a man of broad 
outlook and incisive action by joining the 
Grecian war for independence in the 20’s 
and by establishing, in 1832, a school for 
the blind in Boston, Mass., along original 
lines, and he was ready for fresh fields 
to conquer when, in 1887, he was told of 
a little girl in Hanover, N. H., bereft of 
sight, hearing and taste. With Dr. Howe 
the merest suggestion of a need was enough 
to call him to its alleviation, and he lost 
no time in discovering for himself how 
insistent was the call in this instance. 

In October, 1837, he succeeded in per- 
suading the parents to let him take Laura 
to Perkins Institution (as it was soon after 
to be called) and there worked out the 
processes which opened the universe to 
this shut-in soul. 

Laura was then nearly eight years old 
and had known little of the joys of child- 
hood, as she sat by the fireplace in her 
farmhouse home, nursing an old boot in 
lieu of a doll, or roamed through pasture 
or woodland with an old man, a neighbor, 
who was considered by the townfolk to be 
an “innocent”? but who, without the me- 
dium of language, yet succeeded in bring- 

' ing some peace and happiness to the child 
as an offset to the little bursts of temper 
which were her instinctive protest against 
the limitations imposed upon her. 

In Boston, after waiting a few days for 
Laura to become accustomed to her new 
surroundings, Dr. Howe set about the task 
which he had taken upon himself. The 
use of language as a means of inter- 
communication was the goal of Laura’s 
instruction, and he has himself told the 
_ first slow and laborious steps when, 
beginning with a few common objects,— 


a spoon, a key, a book,—he pasted on 
each a label bearing the name in embossed 
letters and led her to recognize each by 
touch. Next she was given detached 
labels to be placed on the right article. 
Later the label was cut into separate let- 
ters, and she was encouraged to assemble 
them into the word she had felt under her 
fingers. So day by day and week by week 
these and similar exercises, involving the 
manual alphabet, went on for short peri- 
ods at a time, and Laura patiently imitated 
her teacher’s movements, gratified by pats 
of approval although unconscious of the 
object of these efforts; but at last came 
what has been called the supreme moment 
in Laura Bridgman’s history, when the 
truth began to flash upon her, her intellect 
began to work, she perceived that here 
was a means of communication with those 
about her. “It was an immortal spirit,” 
Dr. Howe has said, ‘‘eagerly seizing upon 
a new link of union with other spirits! I 
could almost fix upon the moment when 
this truth dawned upon her mind, and 
spread its light to her countenance; I 
saw that the great obstacle was overcome, 
and that henceforward nothing but patient 
and persevering, plain and straightforward 
efforts were to be used.” 

Thereafter Laura’s education proceeded 
regularly and systematically. Her studies 
were the accepted subjects of the school- 
room, supplemented by instruction in 
handwork, for which she showed much 
aptitude and through which in later years 
she was able to make gifts to her many 
friends and to earn a little “pin money.” 
She was never taught articulation, al- 
though she voluntarily used definite 
sounds to designate certain persons, thus 
indicating that she would have been able 
to master speech if the time consumed in 
hewing out the pioneer path had not made 
it impossible to add that to her studies. 

After one abortive attempt to reunite 
her with her family, Laura lived out her 
life at the institution which she called her 
“sunny home.’ She was the center of 
interested attention, and her many friends 
everywhere vied with one another to in- 
crease her happiness and afford her a sense 
of companionship. She shared in all the 
activities of the school, even teaching some 
of the newcomers, and she was constantly 
occupied in handwork, in reading or in 
her large correspondence which she so 
much enjoyed. She was exceedingly neat 
and particular about her person and be- 
longings and had a feminine love of finery 
and jewelry which her friends were glad 
to gratify. As a baptized member of the 
Baptist Church she found sweet content- 
ment in her religious faith throughout the 
later years of her life which closed May 
24, 1889. 

Before the end came, she had been able 
to help Mr. Anagnos, second director of 
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Perkins Institution, in his efforts to estab- 
lish a kindergarten for blind children, and 
she had seen the success of her own educa- 
tion repeated and extended in similar work 
with other deaf-blind pupils, notably Helen 
Keller. 

The story of Laura’s connection with 
this world-famous woman is an interesting 
one. While Charles Dickens was in 
America, he visited Perkins Institution in 
January, 1842, with Charles Sumner, and 
became so engrossed in watching Laura at 
work that, as one diarist recorded, “he 
did not deign to notice anything or any- 
body except Laura.’”’ He introduced an 
account of her attainments in his ‘‘Ameri- 
can Notes,” and this caught the eye of 
Helen’s mother, who acted so promptly 
upon the suggestion it offered that in due 
sequence came to the little girl her life- 
long teacher and companion, Anne Sulli- 
van Macy, chosen by Mr. Anagnos, the 
then director, and prepared for her work 
at Perkins Institution. All Helen’s bril- 
liant career grew out of this incident, and 
it has been regarded with intimate satis- 
faction at that school in which, as a young 
girl, she spent four formative years, her 
life there following closely upon Laura’s 
death. F 

Surely the path which Laura trod with 
hesitant steps, but infinite courage and 
determination, has been made straight for 
doubly handicapped children through her 
achievements. She is a significant figure 
in the history of education, and her suc- 
cess has pointed the way for all future 
work in this particular field. For deaf- 
blind children of the present day a special 
department has been established at Per- 
kins Institution, in which new and modern 
methods have grown out of the work with 
Laura Bridgman. No longer are the man- 
ual alphabet and embossed letters used 
as the first steps along this path, but are 
replaced by articulation, by means of 
which progress is rapid and assured and 
the child is more quickly assimilated into 
the world about him. A host of inter- 
ests and activities await him at every turn, 
and his response to them is watched with 
the uttermost eagerness. Truly a new era 
has opened before these unfortunate little 
ones, and the pioneer work for Laura 
Bridgman takes its place as the foundation 
upon which today’s fine edifice has been 


erected. 
* * 


SENEXET RETREAT 


A retreat will be held at Senexet Pines, 
Putnam, Conn., October 18-22, under the 
leadership of Rev. Herbert Hitchen, West 
Newton, Mass., and Dr. Elizabeth Wright 
Hubbard, New York City. This is the 
second retreat to be conducted by these 
leaders. For reservations, applications 
should be made to the president of the New 
Jersey Associate Alliance, Mrs. W. W. 
Wilson, 28 The Crescent, Montclair, N. J., 
under whose leadership the retreat is 
organized. 
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Among the Churches 


The South Parish in Portsmouth, 
N. H.—On Constitution Sunday, Rev. 
William S. Jones preached on “The Spirit 
of the Constitution,’ following the sugges- 
tion of the United States Constitution 
Sesquicentennial Commission. His ser- 
mon was fully reported in The Portsmouth 
Herald. 


Keene Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Keene, N. H.—Sunday, Sept. 
19, Rev. George Lawrence Parker preached 
on ‘Personal Religion and the Totali- 
tarian State.’’ His sermon was quoted at 
length in The Keene Evening Sentinel. 


The Church of the Messiah (Uni- 
tarian), Montpelier, Vt.—Each week 
teachers in the church school will receive in 
advance outlines of the minister’s sermon 
to the children, upon which the class lesson 
will be based. 


First Unitarian Church, Vancouver, 
B. C.— During the fall months, Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Constable will give ten lectures in 
the church hall on ‘‘Modern Spanish and 
French Drama.’”’ Mr. and Mrs. Con- 
stable alternate Sunday after Sunday in 
preaching. 

The Unitarian Church of Evanston, 
Ill.—Interest in the church school is 
aroused through the following note to 
parents: ‘‘Your children are sure to pick 
up religious ideas somewhere. Why not 
in our own Unitarian Church School?” 


The Unitarian Society of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.—The Women’s Alliance held 
a pet show on the church grounds, Sept. 29. 
Turtles, cats, dogs, ponies, parrots and 
other pets were seen. 


The First Church in Belmont, Mass. 
(Unitarian).—The following was sent as 
a “formal’’ invitation to attend the first 
social gathering of the parish this year: 
‘‘Whether your clothes be old or new, 

Something borrowed, or ‘something blue’ 

Or something out of a trunk upstairs, 

Or the Gold Dust skirts that come in 
pairs, 

Something grand or something arty— 

Come! Get it on! For the Birthday 
Party. 

Mothers, fathers, (We don’t take can’ts) 

Sisters, brothers, ‘cousins and aunts.’ 

A costume frolic, don’t be late, 

Fifteenth of October, sharp at eight. 

A penny for each year, , 

Or if you’d rather just one dime. 

Or a dollar if you’re able 

And have lost all track of time.” 

Unitarian Congregational Society of 
Melrose, Mass.—Junior-church courses 
will be divided into four ‘‘semesters” of 
two months each, at the end of which 
there will be reviews and tests. 

The First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. (Unitarian).—In the junior 
church this year the services will be unified 
around the reading together of the Book of 


Acts and the story of Peter and Paul, the 
most influential men of whom we have any 
record in the early beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. 

First Unitarian Society, Wilming-~ 
ton, Del.—Rev. Delos W. O’Brian was in- 
stalled as minister of the Society Sunday 
evening, Sept. 26. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Frederick May Eliot; the 
installation prayer, charge to the minister 
and congregation, were given by Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin. The act of installa- 
tion was led by George M. Norman, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees. Leslie P. 
Mahony, a member of the council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, gave a wel- 
come from the laymen, and the minister 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
a welcome to the community. 


First Unitarian Society of Albany, 
N. Y.—Dr. Horatio M. Pollock, president 
of the board of trustees, is studying in 
Germany under a grant from the Ober- 
lander Fund upon the recommendation of 
the Mental Hygiene Association. He ad- 
dressed the Mental Hygiene Congress 
held in Paris thissummer. Dr. Frederick 
L. Patry, member of the parish, addressed 
the same congress on ‘‘Child Psychology.” 
Another member, Harold M. Winchester, 
has recently returned from Geneva, 
Switzerland, where he went as a delegate 
representing the printing industry at the 
International Labor Office Conference on 
wages and hours. Rev. Kenneth C. 
Walker has been elected vice president of 
the Albany Minister’s Association and is 
serving on the advisory committee relating 
to questions of public policy. 


First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Mass.—A large proportion of responses 
to a questionnaire sent out by the board of 
trustees last spring suggested that a young 
minister be engaged to assist Dr. Adelbert 
L. Hudson. After several months of con- 
sideration, Robert A. Storer of Waltham, 
Mass., was unanimously selected by the 
board as one specially qualified to under- 
take this responsible work. Mr. Storer 
has a breadth of experience greater than 
that of college and divinity school, having 
had several years of business training as 
well as a year as superintendent of a Sun- 
day school and two years as a student 
pastor of a Unitarian church. 

As junior minister, Mr. Storer will be in 
charge of religious education. His work 
will also embrace the broad field of social 
activities with particular attention to 
work among the young people and the 
younger married group. He will assist 
Dr. Hudson in pastoral] calls and at church 
services and from time to time will 
preach. Under the new arrangement, it is 
felt that the ministerial work of the parish 
will be broadened, enriched and strength- 
ened. 

On Sunday evening, Oct. 10, at 7.45 
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p. m., Mr. Storer will be ordained. On 
Friday evening, Oct. 15, an informal recep- 
tion will be held in the church vestry to 
introduce Mr. Storer to parishioners. 


All Souls Church, Greenfield, Mass. 
—Rev. H. Faber, secretary of the Inter- 
national Association of Religious Liberals 
and professor in the University of Leyden, 
Holland, was the preacher on Sunday 
morning, Oct. 3. 

* * 


PERSONALS 


Gerald F. Weary, who graduated from 
Meadville Theological School in 1936 and 
has just returned from a year’s study 
abroad as a Cruft fellow, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church of Wichita, Kan. 


Rev. William Cushing Adams of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is writing a series of articles, 
“Memories and Appreciations of Bangor 
Theological Seminary Professors (1886- 
1936),”’ appearing in The Alumni Bulletin 
of Bangor Theological Seminary, quarterly 
numbers of 19387-1938. Three of the 
articles have been printed, with apprecia- 
tions of the earlier professors, six of whom 
later became college presidents, viz., 
Woods, Harris, Chamberlain, Barbour, 
Herrick, and Cyrus Hamlin. The second 
article deals with Cyrus Hamlin and the 
third is devoted to Dr. Lewis French 
Stearns, professor of theology, 1880-1892. 


Dr. Winfred C. Overholser, a member of 
the Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has been appointed by President 
Roosevelt to the superintendency of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C. 


Rev. Herbert Higginbotham of Eugene, 
Ore., regularly edits a symposium of 
significant sayings for the Sunday edition 
of The Eugene Daily News. 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes inaugurated 
his weekly series of talks on ‘Religion for 
Today and Tomorrow,” Oct. 1. These 
talks are on Friday evenings, from 9 to 
9.30, over station WQXR. 


Rev. A. H. Robinson of Plainfield, N. J., 
was elected honorary minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Gagy, Transylvania, 
this summer. 

* * 


MONDAY CLUB MEETING 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet on Monday, October 11, at 
11 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Rev. Payson Miller, act- 
ing editor of The Christian Register, will 
address the meeting on “Facing the Facts.” 
A general discussion or question period 
will follow. 

Open to the public. 

William C. Adams, secretary. 
* * 

“Did you say she’s pretty?” 

“Ts she pretty? Man, dear, when she 
gets on a trolley car the advertising is a 
complete loss.”’—Christian Advocate. 


: 


—————— 
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UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


A year of\activity under a program of 
regional responsibility clearly demon- 
strated its value at the seventy-third an- 
nual conference of the Maine Unitarian 
Association which met in Castine, Sept. 


| _ 22-23. The optimistic reports from the 
' local churches, the survey of the work in 


the state by Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
secretary of the Association, the review of 
the accomplishments and projects in the 
church schools by Mrs. Grace Mayer- 
Oakes, state director of religious education, 
gave proof of what could be done and en- 
couragement for future activity. 

The well-balanced and stimulating pro- 
gram was an inspiration to delegates and 
visitors alike. The practical nature and 
emphasis which characterized every ses- 
sion and discussion could not help but be 
beneficial. The forthright conference ad- 
dress on ‘‘Denominational Loyalty” by 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, presented 
a challenge about which Maine Uni- 
tarians are resolved to do something. The 
conference sermon delivered by Rev. 
Everett M. Baker, vice president of the 
American Unitarian Association, on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Liberals in an Irreligious World,”’ 
closed a most inspiring meeting on a note 
of dedication to the principles of religion. 

The business session was harmonious 
and unanimous in the approval of what 
had been done and in providing for an ex- 
tension of activities. The enthusiasm of 
the delegates and the increased contribu- 
tions of the churches have made possible 
' additional projects to be undertaken by 

the Association. 

One of the new enterprises is to be in the 
field of social relations and social justice. 
By unanimous vote the Association 
created and elected a social action com- 
mittee. Headed by the president of the 
Association, this committee has been given 
wide powers and a real opportunity to aid 
in the practical application of religious 
principles. 

The Association elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Merton Bailey, Augusta; vice president, 
Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor; 
treasurer, George S. Hobbs, Portland; 
secretary, Rev. Randall S. Hilton, Castine. 

Those who attended the conference be- 
lieve that it demonstrated the truth of the 
statement by Ernest Kuebler, director of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, in his 
luncheon talk on Thursday, that “‘religion 
is caught as well as taught.” 

Randall S. Hilton, secretary. 


(We sent out a call for all conference re- 
ports to be “‘short and vital, rather than 
long and drab” and Mr. Hilton has re- 


sponded magnificently. We have heard 


the most enthusiastic reports of this con- 
ference; the manner in which the Maine 
Association is responding to the oppor- 


tunities of regional organization may be 


| 


eaiieant 


= 


an inspiration to all other sections of the 
country. The Association is taking steps 
toward the purchase of a car for the use of 
the secretary.—The Editor). 


* * 


CHANGE IN NOMINATIONS 


The General Conference Committee, 
acting as a nominating committee, as pro- 
vided in the new By-Laws of the Associa- 
tion, announces the substitution of the 
name of Dr. Howard B. Bard, San Diego, 
Calif., for that of Dr. Ernest Caldecott, 
Los Angeles, Calif., as a nominee for a 
term of four years on the new nominating 
committee. Dr. Caldecott was elected a 
regional vice president of the Association 
and a member of its board of directors at 
the last meeting, and is, therefore, in- 
eligible to serve on the new nominating 
committee. ~ 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Donald Aldrich, minister of the 
Church of the Ascension, New York City, 
will preach at the noonday service of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Oct. 138 and 14. On 
Friday, Oct. 15, Rev. Bradford Gale, 
minister of the First Congregational 
Society of Salem, Mass., will preach. 

* * 
OUR FORUM 
(Continued from page 584) 

These letters put me in mind of what I 
heard a public-school teacher say many 
years ago in regard to questions up for dis- 
cussion in a debating society of my parish. 
She remarked, ‘‘As for me I can see only 
my side of a question.” This fact was 
evident to all who knew the lady! 

George L. Mason. 


ANSWERS APOLOGISTS 
FOR SPANISH FASCISTS 


A pastoral letter, signed by Spanish 
Catholic prelates, in defense of the Fascist 
revolt in Spain, was given wide publicity 
in the press some daysago. Dr. James T. 
Shotwell, director of the Division of Eco- 
nomics and History of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, answered 
that letter with one which was printed in 
The New York Times of September 7. An 
excerpt from Dr. Shotwell’s letter follows: 


The prelates have presented as a gen- 
uine expression of Spain itself a move- 
ment which by all evidence would have 
failed had it not been for Mohammedan 
mercenaries, Fascist and Nazi support. 
If the war is a plebiscite, what right have 
these foreign troops to cast their votes 
in the blood and iron ballots that blotted 
out Basque liberties? 

The conclusion is that the prelates 
have neither proved a case against their 
enemy nor justified their own. On the 
contrary, they have revealed in the clear- 
est light the weakness of Franco’s case 
when judged according to the precepts 
of the religion they profess. Their case 
rests neither upon the high principles of 
ecclesiastical law and precedent nor the 
ideals of that morality which calls for 
the pacific settlement of disputes in 
place of the appeal to violence, as the 
only security for an ordered world. 

* * 

‘‘William,”’ said mother severely, ‘‘there 
were two pieces of cake in the pantry when 
I went out, and there is only onenow. How 
is that?” 

“T don’t know,” said William. ‘But it 
was dark, and I suppose I didn’t see the 
other piece.’’—Atlanta Two Bells. 
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HINGHAM-HULL EXCHANGE 


On Friday, September 3, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper and Mrs. Hooper set sail on the 
‘Franconia’”’ from Liverpool to Boston. 
So ended their three months’ vacation in 
England where Mr. Hooper has been oc- 
cupying the pulpit of Park Street Uni- 
tarian Church, Hull, in place of Rev. 
Arnold H. Lewis, who has ministered to 
Mr. Hooper’s congregation at the Old Ship 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hooper carry back to 
America the very high regard and sincere 
affection of the people at Hull, England, 
whose hearts they have won during their 
short stay. These sentiments were ex- 
pressed by many members of the church 
at a farewell gathering on Sunday evening, 
August 29, and were given tangible form 
in a silver hot-water jug which was pre- 
sented to Mr. and Mrs. Hooper. The 
Young People’s Institute also presented 
them with a copy of ‘‘The Golden Trea- 
sury of the Bible.” 

In addition, Mr. Hooper accepted, on 
behalf of the congregation at Hingham, as 
a token of fraternity and good will from 
the Hull community, a seventeenth century 
carved oak Bible box, suitably inscribed. 
In returning thanks, Mr. Hooper ex- 
pressed his and Mrs. Hooper’s keen ap- 
preciation of the gifts and of the friendly 
spirit he had found at Park Street Church. 
The experience had been such a delightful 
and valuable one that he felt this ought to 
be the first of many such exchanges be- 
tween representatives on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Norman H. Rymer. 

Hull, England. 


ok * 


One of the briefer musical criticisms ap- 
peared in the local paper: ‘““An amateur 
string quartet played Brahms here iast 
evening. Brahms lost.’’-—Detroit News. 
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Now enjoy all the beauty and wisdom 
of the original in this famous American 
translation! Popular edition, complete, 
1152 pages, cloth-bound, gold-stamped. 
At your bookstore—$2. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
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Unitarian Layman’s League 
“The Organized Man-Power of the 
Unitarian Fellowship”’ 
Membership open to any man of good character, 
more than sixteen years of age, regardless of race 


or creed, who wishes to be identified with a free 
fellowship devoted to the enhancement of the 


| influence of Liberal Religion. 


HEADQUARTERS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


Unitarian. 


| send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $38.00 per year. 


Chureh Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week-day ser- 
vices, 12 noon. Oct. 13-14, Rev. Donald Aldrich, 
D. D.; Oct. 15, Rev. Bradford Gale. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


| Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 


or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 
HINGHAM — Attractive sunny room, private 
family, desirably located, pleasant home atmosphere. 
Garage. 240 Central Street. Telephone: Hingham 
0682. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9 a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


